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A. STUDY OF THE TEACHING 06 REVISION USING 
ELECTRONIC WORD PffOCfesSINa WITH ElGHTri-GRADE 
STUDENTS ^ • \ Order Nc, 0^8403591 

^AND€«sOf4. Patricia McDuFFiE, Eo.D. University of Kansas, 1983.' ' 
88pp. , . ' . 

. Conjputfer technology is indeed entering today's classroom. Th« 
question of how ar\/e^Why these machines are to be used must be 
answered by each school district initiating their use. The language 
an^ teacher cannot believe that the computer is a machine only for 
the cnathematics department and must acknowledge its presence. a» a 
useful tooi. 

In this study the researcher examirwed the use of electronic word ^ 
processing in teachlng.eighth.grade i(udents to revise. An 
experimental design was established by using a.control group and an 
experimental group in a pretest, treatment, posttest setting, A one; • 
semester time limit was established. The experimental group was ' 
taught to use the Apple Writerd.i on Apple II Plus computers. The 
control group was given the s'ame verbal instruction about revision 
but did not use the computer. 

- Students who used Jhe computer demonstrated a significantly 
greater number of changes in their posHest essay over tbeir prete^ 
essay. The pretest and posttest essays were holistically scored for - 
quality. These scores di4 not show a significant ditfer^ce. The 
conclusion was then made that using the computer did help these ' 
eighth.grade students learn tD make changes in their writing and 
pertuipii with further training and/or a longer period of 
expierimentation the quality scores would also rise. 



PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN INTERVD4TI0N STRATEGY IN THE 
VERBAL COMPOSING PROCESS Order No. DA840134* 

Anq^, Kathleen Bailey, Ph.D. Indiana University of Pennsylvanf^, 
1983. ^70pp: Chairman: Qr. Joan R. Yanuzzi 

The present investigation examined the verbal and photographic 
" composing processes of four college freshmen using the tools of 
instant photography and writing. Assuming'tMat there was an " 
underlying relations^ip catween the verbal and photographic ' 
composing processes, a perceptual identification model-was ^ 
' designed to: (1) identify the similarities and differences betvyeen tne 

two processes,'(2) examine the effect of photographic fntervention^h^ 
the verbaf composing^rocessel, and*{3) ascertain the role of 
perception in the processa^^Thus, the objective was to descrsbo 
. shared^patterns that markedjhe verbal and photographic processes 
and to assess the role of. perception therein. , - ^' . 

the population studied mcluded students who were in their ' ' 
second semester of freshman Englj;^. Rve protocols were collected 
from each of thefog^r randomly selected students. Data consisted of / 
transcriptions of .tape recordings of the subjects*, oral verbalization of 
inner speech as they co'mposed written and photographic products, 
The subjects participated in thrl^ writing sevens and two . 
photographic session^ over a five-day period. ' 

The research design utihYejJ protocol analysis and the case-study 
method. The descriptive proceclure was on the order of g^frame within 
a frame.-a device used in literature. There were three frames, 
encompassing the protocols. Frame A was based oh Bruner^s (1973) 
::.forfnk;lations on perception^^ame B wasbased on 8loom and , 
Broders (1950) observations on foreground-background, and Frarna 
C was the case-study framer - . _ 

A descriptive analysis of the protocol data ^Ided the foilowing 
findings: (1) the no n<discriminatory instant photograph generated 
visual awareness of formerly gated (biocked) material, (2) there was * 
evkjence of norvspectftc transfer from the photogr'aphic intervention 
to the verbal composing processes, (3) specific perceptual elements 
appeared to arise in recognizable and consiatept patterns in both 
composing processes, (4) the photogmphie process was 
characterized as silent, rapid, and holistic, aryd (5) the protocol . 



. method of data cdllectio^i apparently facilitated the subjects: self- * = 
discovery ot composing strategies. 

The results of iHis"inquiry sugge^ thaf (1) ir;::tant photography 
may be;* aluable tool in the facilitation of a student's verbal 
.compos, process, and (2) the process of perception-is more 
central to the verbal composing process than has been recogniJMd in. 
previous composing. research. . 



TEACHER PRACTICES IN .COMPOSITION INSTROCTrCN IN 
GRADES THREE TO SIX IN SELECTED SCHOOLS 1n 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA • -Order No. DA832773r^ 

BoHN, Susan Buhot.'Pm.D. University^ of Pittsburgh Asqz. I82pp. at 

' Within the last decade, the general public and professional • 
educators have expressed concerns about students* inabilities to 
communicate,effectively through written composing. English ' - 
educators have responded to tljese concerns in varioOs ways, of>« 
being increase in research stucjes both of the composing process 
,and compdsition.instruction. Specifically, studies to determine 
teachers' instnjctional practice* have been conducted at the 
secondary level, yet few researchers have anemped to ascertain 
.teachers' behaviors in elementary lev^l composition instruction. - 
■ l^ng the instruments in the PCRP II: Wrinen Composing (Koxiot, 
1962), I Surveyed 202 teachers in grades three through six in four 
3Chool districts in Western Pennsylvania. The PCRP'^l SUrvey elicfis 
information about teacher background, amount and frequer\cy of 
)f<riting, goals for composing instruction^ and specific instructionel 
practices as to pre-writing, wnting tasks, audience identification, 
context for writing, evaluation, display and publication, and supoort 
activities.. / « ^ 

Results analyzed across grade Ifyeli and districts'indicated that 
the teachers artf not adequately preparectto teach written composing, 
that students write approximately twenty minutes^^a day. and that the . 
frequency of ^ignment declines with assignment length. Teacheft' 
responses also indicated that writing instruction is1)rimarily a 
teacher-domin^ted rather than a student-centered activity. Teacher* 
give students few opportunities to work independently or in peer " : 
groups at any stage of the writi ng process from prai- writing through - 
, pubhcatron. It would appear, as well, that teachers do not use those 
practices and strategies tf^at could assist in meeting^heinstated goals 
of developing students' understanding of their own or others' 
feelings, idea^and atfiiudes, students;^ confidence in their writing 
abilities, and students' problem solving arid organizational skills. Most 
evident is tlie teachers' indication that»writing occurs in order ior " 
students to practice using usage and grammar and to learn to pajs 
tests, that writing occurs in class on teacher^selecred topics, and thaK 
student writing is graded, particularly with respect to surface 
language correctness. ' ! 



TEACHER AtTITUDt TOW.ARO COMPOSITION IfiSTRUCTICM 
AT THE POSTSECONDARY LEVEL: IDENTIFICATION AND 
FORMATIOM Ordor fio, DA840td00 

• ^AAUNoeR. Jane B.\ f£o.D.«^rf/and Sfafe Univarsny, 1983. 2l7pp. 
This study had two objectives: {1) tottfst the approprlatenett of 

' An existing instrumfent foi; attitude measuremenVwUh Oregon . 
poitsecondary writing teachem, and (2) to discover formative 
influences thus Identified. Data were obtained by a questionnaire 
composed of the Sca/ti lor Measuring Teaefff Mltuda^ towara 
InstruGtlon In Wrtttan Composition (Schuessler et al., 1981), and . 
additional original q^jB^'cion^ on training, demographics, and 
experience. The questionnaire was mailed to 122 composition 
tea'ihers ataOregon universities and 2 Oregon community collegei, . 
Response rate was 80%. Additional information was provided ^ ^ 
respondents who participated in follow-up inten/iews. 

Factor analysis of scale item results neither replicated the attitude 
ecales of previous research with this instrument nor pi^oduced .. . 
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/neaningful naw scales. The scales were thus judged inajspropriate for. 
. attitude measurement with this sample. ANOVA did show associalioftt • 
between r-omblned categories ot independent variables (training, 
experience, Umd demographic traits) and attitude statements as • , " 
dependent variables. Specifically, teacher characteristics of part-ljme" 
employment, under 7 years experience, non Ph.D., and strong T 
iriHuance of a teaching assistants hip were associated with 
prescriptive, conterit-cenlered attitude statement responses. 

The interviews suggested a need for refinement in attitude' 
. measdrement devices to include items on teachers as writers, current, 
teaching methodologies, aad blending student- ind con{ent-centere(^ 
instructirvn. In adc^ition. the interview findings su^gested'ijatt.ems of * 
influence on attitude for further study. Among these, are institution ol 
employment, status of employment, training, and :eachers* bwn uses 
of writing. ' * 



THE WRITING PROCESS MET>100 YERCCJS THE ^ 
TRADITIONAL TEXTBOOK-WORKSHEET iViETHOD IN THE 
TEACHINQ OF COf^POSITION SKILLS JO THIRD, f^OURTH/ 

WNO FIFTH GRADE PUPILS f OrdsrNo. DA840087d 

« t ■ \ . ■ 

Bauno, Donald ^Tavio^ Ph.D. Umv^nity ot Colorado a(^t//der, 1983. 
.112pp. Director Associate Professor Robert C. McKean ' 

The mAjor purpoca of this stu^y was to determine differences in 
achlovement between third, tuurth, and fifth grade students who were 
taught composition skills using the writing process method and thosa- 
third, fourth, and fifth gradestudents who were taught composition 
skills using the traditionsi textbook-worksheet method. The study also 
atteniptad to determint which vsrieMS contributed the most to 
prodqcing the differeqpea^ ; 

The ftibjecta in this were tfiird, fourth, and fifth graders who 
attended three eiementiry schools in Adams County School District 
Twelve^ Colorado. A total at £54 pupils were included in the study- 
222 third graders, 196 fourth graders, and 238 fifth graddrs. 

the sanie basic, wq'tjVig sample was administered to all subjects in 
the control and experimental groups. Test instructions were iread from 
a prepared format The writing sample test was administered over two' 
forty-five minute sesaioh^ 

The students* papers were evaluate by a holistic procedure 
ghfinS scores for orgahization,.format, spelling, sentence structure, 
.usage, capitalization, punctuation, and a grand total. 

A three factor analysis of variance was! used, to test differences * 
betw^n means.^ discriminant factor analysis was employed to ^ 
evaluate the relative importance of each subtest in discriminating 
. writing method group mecnbership. ^ -n 

Analysis of d ata showijd that there was a significant difference ^ 
tMNveen the experimental and control method group' means at* all 
three grade levels. Results of the discriminant analysis revealed t^ro 
variables to be the best discrimi nators at all three grade levels; 
namely, they were organization and format. 

The fihdings support the feasibility of using the writing' process ' 
method of teaching composition skills to pupils. The writing'process . 
n'othod Was significantly superior to the traditional textbook- 
WY rksheet method of teaching composition skills to third, fourth and 
fifth graders at the .05 confidence IMI. 



A DEWEY AN ANALYSIS OF JOURNALS . 

Order No. DA83'25iBS4 

Cam^scul, Doris. Eo.D. RutgirsUniv^nhy The StaU U. of New 
Jersey rwew Brunswick;, 1963. i47pp. Chairpiwson: Robert Parker 

An analysis of student journals, in light 0^ the four Deweyan 
principles of freedom, experience, continuity; and intersection, shows ♦ 
journals to be a form of writing that is consistent: Because Dewey had 
established these four principles for ir)lerpreting an experience Jn its 
educational function; it was probable that Such a study would pi^ove 
fruitful The study has fulfilled itr purpose in doing just'that. 

The rnethods used in analyzing the journals were, atevkry five 
expeneHces. to count the number of T-Units (independent clauses in * 
complex sentences) that the student used; to examine various 
aspects of his spelling; to measure the length of his sentences: to 



determine thesevel of his vocabulary; toHook for variety In his topics- 
and to discus^elements of hie writing style. Evidence of Dewey's - • ' 
principles emerges f rom'theaemethods of*analyziog the journels, 

Theoutcomesfor the student journfal writer, in light of Dewey's' . ' 
"four principles, are significant. Given the Deweyan principle erf . 
f reeddni, the student can be busily engaged in writing instead of 
^ t^ing busily engaged in nolina down njles about how to write. Qivin* 
. the Deweyan principle of experience, the sludept can achieve a. 
fulfilfed experience; in Deweyan. terms: an experience. Given the V 

Dev^yan principle of continuity, ihe-student unifies his topics and' 
themes, and his paragraphs as Well. And giveo the Dewe^n principle 
; of interaction, the student can take objective cooditions,and 
internalize thern, thereby making -them significant. 

Given thiB frultf ulness df thic De>*'::yan analysis of sludtfrit joumalsl 
It seems likely that such an analysis of other sorts of language 
activities, such as {alking and readir^g. might also prove fruitful; 

p « - . 

WRITERS 7KND DREAMERS: AN EXPLORATORY STUDY OP 
NINTH-GRADE ENGLISH* STU QENTS ' Order No. DA8404854 

" GMRisTit, LiNOA PcTEPSOH. Ph.D. *Th9 Unt'yoKSIty of Nofth Dakota. 

, 1983. iMpp. Adviser Professpr Steven Harlow.^. 

. The purpose of this study was, first, to compare th(t quality of | \ • 
writing that was generated from rememberedjdi;eam» with otiW story C 
writing that wjis created from*beginning'Seritencds, second* wee to.'- • 
explore the remembered dream world of hinth graders as to thSi 
importance, place, and creative use ofjdreams in waking life. 1^ 

Twenty students, 10 from each of two ninth-grade English deseet 
in a west'centraLMinnesota junior high echool. composed the^ 
i%search population. .. . ' 

Thetwo .groups bTIOcreated'threepiecesof writing, Group A; ^-^ 
from.dresms and Group B from beginning sentences. Qiifefences in • 
quality of writiog were measured by the Uiierary Rating Sca/e«(TwAy 
1971) as adapted by the investigetbr to the Qualities of Fictionel \ 
' Writing: ; ' ^ ^ ^ . ' « ^ 1 . 

Individual dream^lif e intervievvs of tKe]^artfc(pants followed the .\ 
writing assignments. An interview questionnaire, developed by thu-v 
investigator, elicited wide'ranging responses, interview dataware \- ^ 
analyzed in four categories: paffern*,/e/af/on5/io9fowaA/ng7/^^^ \ 
dlman^ionfiAo^aWyi US9, ; •/ \ 

Resutt^of the study were: p) No meaningful difference in frltihg < 
quality of the two groups was;eveaied witKpne exception. Scale i 
elementSetf'Revelation wasrated 1. 78 for Group A as compared with > 
^.71 for Group 6. Despiteihis difference. the composite mean rating 
score foe Geo up A was a.d^'^and 8.81 for Group B (out of a pose^ie 
20). (2) Commonalities, hjswever. did emerge: organiz|tiQn, structure 
- and level of reader interest of the writing were consideied gu>od« 
Whereas, character development and elaboration vvere especially ' 
. problematic. (3) Consensus iryaa that dreams were potential resource 
\ materij^l for creative writing. (4) The majority interviewed thbuQ^^ 

dre&ms to be important and val«^. thus providing insight into one's / 
^ self: (5) 'Some evidence f rorr^this study seems supportive ol Foulkes' 
' work (1982) that dream develbpment?parallelsPiaget*s stages of ; \ 
waking cbgnltion. (6) A most interesting and unexpected finding was 
that of sex difference in dream self -behavior (e.g;, passivity of 
giris/activity of boys): (7) Chapter V of this study includes the ^ 
investigator's response to the edupatioo&l implications of dreams. 
The assu mptlons are that dreams are one-way to encourage writing 
and one way to develop reflective thinking of one*s inner self. 



, A NATURALISTIC STUDY OF UPPER ELEf^ENTARY SCHOOL 
WRITERS >fe fj . Order No. DA83252brT 

Diamond, Marsha Aupcrt. PH.Df New York Univarsity, 1583. 346pp. 

• Chairperson: Professor Mar^t Ely/ - > . y^J. 

This research was a naturalistic study of children's writing ; i • 
^experiences in one classroom, selected for its potentjal to invol^ / V 
children. The research was guided by quest! ons proposed prior to the : 
study and those gei>erated during o^e month of general observatibns.i 
These were followed by three monthrof focused observatiomu 
Videotapes of three writing lessonsVere analyzed. Interviews with the 
teacher and students and the analysis of writing added other / - ' i 
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perspetitives to observational data. . . ■ ' 

. The school's educationJil poljcy and Jhe teacher's stated . 
objectives for the writing.program were examined. The investigator 
focused pa six students in the middle developmental stage. Three 
students were consideijsd more proficient writers and three students . 
cor^dered less proficient were observed as .they interacted with their 
teacher, peers, and as they worked alorie. Behaviors of the students . 
. and their teacher during three phases of th^ writing process and in 
other ichooi and classroom contexts were analyzed and described. 
The Clifton (1944) Form of the Anderspn Observation System w^ ** 
usted to measure dominatiye and integrative tescher coritactS'With * 
children. - 

The findings indicate that the studenjs had few writing 
opportunities. Writing was not integrated into the curriculum. Writing 
•was taught in whole-class lessons! Self-initiated writing was not 
•fostered and was not observed.* There was little classroom discussion 
prior to or during w^;i ting and scant evidence of editing, revising, or 
sharing. All topics were assigned and the te;;cher Was the sole * . ^ 
evaluator of writing. Criteria for evaluation were/iot shared with 
students. Writing did pot improve markedly over timfe. , 

Tr ese findings point out a striking discrejsancy between the stated 
goals for writing and their implementation. The actual program serveo 
to restrict students' invoWem ent in writing. There was a negative 
impact on all student^. Neither the more proficient nor the less 
proficient students received individualized direction or support from 
their teacher. The students were given few opportunities to grow' as 
writers. • ^ * 

The* find in gs of this f«siiA7ch confirm the ihiportsnce of examinihg 
children'^ . r<^9 experiences in the context of their clasaroom. 



' TMe iXPRESSIOM OP^ MCANINQ: A PMItpSO>HY POR THi 
TfiACHING OF WRITING Order No. OA8328850 

DsA Vimsii Ph:0. University of Ca!iforniM,B0rk0f y,^S83 

Proposing that the writing to be taught «n schools be concerved cf 
^ as s symbolic expi^ession creative of a wide renge of humanistic' 
^ values* this study reveals the limitations, of vai ious theories of 
language, meaning, and leamin^j Whch inform present practice 
Written composition, it is suggestd^j. to be>a fully meaningful activity ~ 
must go beyond current emphases upon discursive logic, scientific 
definitions of trut^. objectivitv-. clarity, and fact. monbseniy. univocity 
rhetoric; and comm.ur»icstion. The study develops a philos^^^^^ 
;f 4ch*rg of^ompo»tion based upon the dialectical activity of the 
imagination, symboiic language, and a multi-fawted personality 
responsive both to one's inner self and others. Such a philosophy 
finds Its support in {he theories of symbplic ^xpression of Susanne 
Unger, Ernst Cassifer. and Philip Wheelwright, the Phaadrus of Plato 
h^.theofy of self -development of C. Q. Jung, and the theories of . 
language and hermef^eiftcai interpretation of Paul Ricoeur. These 

' • I2STrS*Ii®K!!Ii^^^ ^^•^•^ • ™»^«^ 0^ meaningtJl 

lextt tnd o( hifT^lf through language proceeds dialectic^^^^ 
^ d^ln^^ ^'"^' ^ * epistemic values and describes the possibilities of 
' HS^H??.'^''^xif "'''''"'^ ^" levels and in all courses) using 
!1 • ^«^'ection and action, thinking and • 

^ !i^"sVr^ '^^"'^^^^^ ' 

: und«fsunding and recreation of mettphpr. ^ 



TASK 'and AUDIDj/CE: CFF?1CTS OF PLANMINO 
PROCESSES AND COMMUNICATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF ! 
P^CbMPETENT WRITERS . Order No. DA8326170 

FrrzsmONs'. aoMM Tmoims. Pm.D. Fordham Unlvarsity, ^B63, 309pp.. 
* Mentor Carolyn N.Hedley * 

''^ ^^5^ effects of two writing tasks (reporting 

end gerwfilizing) on the pltnnitig processes and the convnunicatlvt ^ 
effectiveness o<,cooipotent eighth grade writers when they wrote for 
two different sudier]:es (peers in their classes, the known sudiince. 
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and peers at another school, the unkrK>¥im audience). «v > 

The plannir^g pf ocesaes.were described through an analysis of 
composing alo ud protocols produced by the subjects. The 
communicative effectiveness of tf»e subjects' 'writiftg wasisjieasured by 
readers who used holistic scoring^ procedures and who represented - 
ttte readership of the known and unknown'audience. 
* Thefoliowing questions were addressed: (1) Howdpesttie 
writing task affect tl>e planriing'process of competent v^riters? \ 
(2)- How does the writing task affect the communicative eHectivenev. 
of competent writers? (3) iHbw does the audien:;e effect the olanning - 
process of competent writers? (4) How does the audience atie^ Ifm 
communicative effectiveness of competent writers? ' ' .. • y 

Four eighth grad« subjects were selected from a pool of 
volunteers. dTie subjects were selected based upon teacher 
nscommendation-i grade p^int average, and ability to compose aloud. 

The study.included eight writing assignments, four of which 
mquired the subjects to compos^ aloud. Thexomposing alo^ ' 
" protocols were analyzed and the compositions were scored * 
holltfsally. .r ^ 

• All the subjects incorporated planning in their compoeihg * 
';xQci^es for 1UI tasks. The two reporting tasks elicited high 
frequencies of sentence level planning, planning characteriTed as 
iocalized/with ttie writer concerned with the flow of wo^ds rather then 
the devetopm^t of a nehvork of ideas. Global level planning, 
planning Characterized by the writers concern with the flc*^ of idee^ 
waa evident ^n all protocolsbut was especially evident jn the first . 
generalizing task. When globalplans were welUestablished writing 
was fluid, and chlaracterlzed by bursts of writing with little or no 
sentence level planniftg. 

The protocols did not revest the students* attention to ttieir 
audience^ nor did the task have any discernible effect f>n the subiscV | 
ability to comrnunicate effectively. ' V 

The study support the view of other rese'irchers that teachen 
can now intrude to capturelh^ aspects of the writing process thai ' ^ 
were usuflJiVwel) hidden in the drafts of^ir students' papers. 



OeyELOPINO AN INtCRACTIVK TECHNICAL WRITINO* 
CURRICULUM THROtlGH ACTION RESEARCK_ / , 

• / ' Order fio.DA840381« 

FtAHsaTY; Stbpmw MATTHrtf, fh.D. Tfts OMo Stata Univarsity, 1963, 
ir9pp. Adviser. Professor Donald R^'teman 

• This dissertation is a'dramatic and self -evaluative narrative of rn\y^ 
first year of teaching technical \vriting a\ a privateiy «wned Inatitute d- 
tfchnology. My purpose in undertaking this study was>o apply L. &' ' 
>^90ts*i/s theory of language to the teaching of writiflig. Thia stiMly ' 
was focused specifically on technical writing ^^use this is !he tyi:^ 
of writing mat I was assigned to teach. ThroughotSft my self- 
evaluations, I discovered contradictions between theory and pracuce. 
J leampd that the structurAj system of |he institution in which I 
wQ^^ and my own predispositions about the role of the teacher in ' 
the classroom contradjcted the theory that 1 fioped would guftte my ' 
teaching. I waa able to transcend the nmitations of the contradlctiortt 
by exaipining and re-evaluating my teaching me^ods over threa : 
tarmi and attontpting to chiange my inethods tc bs mora cona^atant 
with Vygotsky*s theory. 

Doing this study^ and writing this dissertation has benefitted my 
taach|nc by pointing out to me somei central weaknl^ in my praetteai 
But my experiences have taught me lessons oi^ more general natura 
that are perhaps widely applicable to the teaching profeasion. Soma 
basic contradictions between theory and practice have been 
Mtujitrated, along with the fadt^that these contradictions must ba ' ^ 
overcome if one is to improve practice. The importance of theory aa a 
guide \o evjSiuatThg practiceand Improving it has also been illuatrated/ 
•The usefulness qjP a self -evaluative action ftsasich project In 
aentifying weaknesses in teaching has been s^wn. And the 
Importance of writing a narrative of pne*s experience to gain a 
comprehensive view of one*s own practice has been indicafed. Using 
the information from this study, I have b^n able to continue to 
improve my teacNng practice and to divelop plana for future 
improvemerit. f have also.been^able to develop suggealiona for 
teachers who wish to pert oon a self -evaluative studv such as this one. * 
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A THEORY OF^ TEACHER COMMENTARY: tHE AIMS AND^ 
METHODS OF INTERApTIVC RESPONSE TO STUDENT 
WRITING. t Order No,-OA8327380 

FuLUEn/OAvis GEonce, Ph.D. Th^'UxuversnyQt /owa, 1983. j17lpp. 
/Supervisors: Professo/ Richard Lloyd- Jonea, Professor Cleo Martin 
This dissertation proposes a theory of teacher commenUry calle<l 
interactive response. As an alternative to the all-Inclusive, ir^aditional, 
critical commentary that often discourases arKl confuses the studer>t 
as well as exhausts the teacher, Interactive response emphasizes^ 
"reader" commentary rather than a teache<«^'evaiuative and crilical- 
• comrnentary. • ' ^ 

-Three airns for Interactive response are sur^ested, Fjrst, to 
encourage the confidence to participate In the prcJcesses of writipQ. 
interactive response reveals an interested reader's supportive 
reactions to.the writer's ideas'. r;oi negative and judgmental criticism* 
of the writing "performance." Second, stimulating an actlve^arid 
sustained involvement Is acWeved v^th pertinent interactive questions 
and reactipns'f rom an involved partipipant in the extended v^er- 
reader dIfJogue. thereby .^gaging the student directly iri the essential 
communicative and epistemip activities. Arvd third,lnteractive 
fespocat directs the develbpmeniof the studeni^s ability to abstract 
and'eUborate in writing, and to understand and Wply trta vari-ous 
writing iunction^ James Moffett's discourse theory and Carl 
B«rert«r*s*th6oreiical model of thq developm,ent of writing 
competence provide specific response alms and foci for direction.. 
The kind of direction ara/eaponie is deterr.jinied by th^e student's 
particular "writing awareneaa" and ability to abstract and elaborate. 
A rhetorical method is proposed to'accomplish the response ainrn. 
' This method, drawn from rhetorical and educational theory, sugge^. 
that reaoonders are e^entially communicators who must understana 
the subject of the discourse (ttudent writing), the audience (student), 
ar>d writing context to communicate. effectively. In addition, the 
method recommends that.the respCTKJer provide dialled, f ulN ^ I 
statement responses, rather than abb^yilted, symbolic, or standar^ 
or>es. and that the response -t&A^^must be focuc^d, relatively i 
economic^lr^fKl effectively presented to ensure cqWiprehensjon nna 
the "us<orthe responses. . J ■ ...^ 

By Teceiving interactive responses, the student i^ecognizes.his/hv 
ess^Hfial role in the w^iteV-reader.dialog.ue, the impbrtance p~: his/r>er 
written ideas,-and the significant influence of thtf re^ader. the subject, 
and the text 6n the interaction. Ais a result, the student learns to 
. assume eventually the role of the readcf-rcsponder. 



THE UTILIZATION OF. COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY AS A ^ 
MEANS OF TEACHING AND EV ALU ATiNG- PREWRITING 
PFV5CESSES \ " Order No. DA83283M 

GiLUS, Philip Dartl, Ph.D. Georg/aSfaraUn/vefS/fy-Co/Zsge of , 
£ducaf/on, t983. 2Upp. ' ' ' . ; ' / 

' Purpose The purpose of this research was to determine if * 
"conceptually guided" and "data base driven" Computer-Aided 
Instruction in the prewriting stage of tbe composing process «^ 
«-dood a means'of prewriting Instruction as personal tutoring and P««'' 
^than classroom instruction. A secondary purpose of this investigation- 
was to determir>e the reliability of computer technology for the 
machine aided evaluation of prewriting cooiposition., ' 
Methods and Prorfedures. The'participants in the study were 
' college freshmen enrolled if^three composition courses dunng 19M. 
One-third' of tt^eSe participants fere exposed to a CAI medium, me 
other two-thirds either to a human lutoror to claissroom instruction. • 

' A Computer-Aided Evaluation provided focus and other 
intellectual processing cues information on an.exposiiory topic; IM 
information was then used i^consiruci a CAI program which wouUi 
encourtge^** specificity" and ''depth ofJntelleciual processing m 
students' composition. The program also possessed and was , 
desigr>ed to provide concepiual gui^ance through the use.of five ^ 
^ heuristic procedurss; thus it contained two key elements that a 
human tutor would possesr* in worKin^i with a topic-knowledge of tnt 
topic and a means for eliciting that kno-wlsdge from the luiee. Tfi« 
second treatment mettiod used in the study consisted of instruction 



by human tutors, utiliring a ^' web- teaching" methodology. The control 
tor the study consia^^^jd of a classroom instruction group. 
. '^e5u/fi. The CAI group showed gains in vecy.category of • 
measurement utili2.«5d indjiis study, and its performance was 
significantly better than b^lh the lutorialgroup and the classrooin 
•nstruc^on group on two of the posttest measures. The CAI group wee ' 
superior, tho'.igh noi.signific^ntly. on posttest performances in every 
.category used in the study^xcept fluency. A torrelation coefficient of 
.9 irKjicated a high, positive correlation between human and machine 
ratings concerning the /ocu5 measure.- These findings leave the 
present researcher-to conclude that CAI is as good a meaas of 
prewniing instruction as a human tutorial method and is bette- than 
classTfj^Jm instruction. 
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ELEVENtH G^^ADE STUDENTS' COMPOSITION' 
PERFORMANCE IN FOUR DISCOU'r^E AREAS: AN * , 
ANALYTIC EXAMINATIoi^^UTILlZINCi pIrimAFIY TRAIT / 
ANALYSIS METHODS Order Wo. DAe4b372S 

. Qo AO, Richard Irvins, Ph.D. University of Oregon, 1983, 151pp.' 
Adviser^ Dr. Karl D. Hesse 

. The purpose of this study was to anah/ze eleventh grade 
.composition performarlce in four discourse areas. The findings of thjm 
^ examinailon were to pry -Ide cjrricular and program direction to 
\ (^trlct level curhcud rn coondinators ar>d pre-serWce teach« 
preparation institutions. . ^> 

' The objectives of this study were: (1) to analyze compositkm 
porrcrmance that wouki highlight the differenpea in composition akJSe 
between discourse areas, {!)' to examine calected ad^demic and'noiv 
acaderr^ variables thought to influence composition perf ormarw;o 
and (3)„ to exam]pe the efficacy of multiple assessment technfquw in 
obtaining student composition perfonnance profiles. 

An available sample of 102 studenti in a western Oregon diatriel 
waa prompted to write compositions In discourse arf as of Ntrration« 
Oeacription; Persuasion and Exposition. Their perf ormaHfce waa 
scored for Prim'ary Trait sk^ll leveJ in each discourse area plua tho 
subakills of: Or'ganizab*on,.vyord Usage, Sentence Structure, 
Purictuation, Capttalizati-)n ar?d AbbreviationASpelling and ' 
Handwriting. • \ V .. 

^fe* ^ applied criteria to klentity auperior^wrlters, a subgroup of 

'30 stucients was analyzed separately* \ 

' Both total group arKi subgroup perfprmanceiwas correlated with 
the selejcted variables of: the number of speecJj. writing ^nd £nglieh 
courses fallen since seventh grade; tirade point average; sex; the 
nur^ber 6f hours of butaide-of-achobi reading per week; and the 
amount of r^arental encouragement to read./ t ' 

The findings of 'this study are ind'tcatrve of both total and subgroup 
pertormartce and are as-foliowt: (1) As a total groups the students 
seemed able to write we!i to any of the four discourse prompts. 

' (2) The total group demonstrated significant variance in the subskibi ' 
of Organization, Word Usage,'SentenceStructure, and Handwriting'^ 
when analyzed across the fd()r discourse areas. Conversely, the . ' ' 
subgroup (demonstrated variance only in the subsKiil o( Organization.^. 
(3^ The tptai group's performance wa^significantly correlated to tf)eir 
grade point averages and reading habits. (4) Females were 
sigruflca^^tly si^perior to males in handwriting skills, but no oMm 
significant subskill differences were noted. (5) The use of more than 
one discourse area to examine student writing' is a viable means ol 
detecting individual arxl cunieular strengths and weaknesses 
(6) Primary Trait Analysts, as adapted by thia study, is a suitable 
ftieans for district currictilum coordinators to examine student 
composition in Primary Trait and subskill perfontiance. . ; 



STUDENTS'-P£RCERTI^)NS OF PRACTICES-'IN 
COMPOSITlCtNJNSTRUCTION IN GRADES THREE, FOUR 
FIVE, AND SIX IN- SELECTED SCHOOLS IN WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA ^ ^ Order No..DA8327711 

Gom,KATHg«iNEHANNON.P>i.D. Uriiyerstty of Pittsburgn.ASS^. 268pp. 7 

\ Despite; c bnsiderable expressions of concern by the public over 
the general^decltne in student writincfg^jnp^sience over the past 
decade, little research is available wRch describes the composing 
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practicet occuiring in eteiiw^iary schools. Through the use of y 
Koziol's (1980) PCPP A3»6Mm«nl Surveys;' I identified the practices 
irv composition ifistruction in grades three through six as perceived by 
4,317 students in these grades from four school districts in Western 
Pennsylvania and jjescribed the relationship between students' 
pecceptions of practices in composition instnjctipn arxj Uieir . 
teachers' responses in eight randomly selected cases. 

The findings were simiiar across schools, grades, and districts. 
Students perceived that they erigaged in writing related activitie;^ \esM 
man two hours per week. Studente' perceptions also indicated that a 
negative correlation existed between the length of assignment an^ 
me frequency with which it was assigned. Students percefveri thet 
their teachers emphas*^ cognriive/practical goals in compowtiort 
instruction. Moreover, students indicated that they had limited > 
opportunities to engage in^coffipcsing specific practices related to 
prewrtting, wr\t;ng ta»k<1iudiince strategies, context for writing, 
evaluationrahd dispiay/publioation strategies. 

In the second section of the findings, there was preliminary 
evidence of agreement between students' perceptions and their 
tealpKers* resoonses ir\dicating that elementary' students in grades 
three through inihe sample wiere able to describe specific 
practices which their teachers used in composing instruction. 



THK LOGIC OF BUSINESS W RHINO. Order No. DA83295ar 

HAGOt, JoHf< Henry , Ph.D.; Univrsitypf M/nnesof a, 1983. 172pp. ; 

The thesis differeritiates two classes of prose composition. Written 
primarily to changd:^eade^s' beliefs, expository writing (EW> entails 
publication to a necessarily broad, vague, nondenumberable, 
heterogeneous audience; about whict) an author can make few 
determinate judgments to guide (he composing process. Practical • 
writing (PW), conversely.^ develops from a\pre.existing situational 
context and is rf/recfetf to a restricted, definite, countable. - . ^ 
hcmogeneous group of readers to help them do or make something- 
Business writing constitutes a subset of PV^. The.thesis explores how 
the procedures business writers (BW») use^o compose differ from 
those authors employ. According to a majel prevalent among 
contemporary theorists (e.g., Hirsch, Dillon, ^ystrand, Ong. arj^ 
, Flower ah'd Hayes), all writers must produce setf-contextualired 
compositions, si'nce writing, unlike speech, lacks a situational 
context. Roles for EW authors are implied by the text; audience^ are , 
either imaginary* orimagined, not real-again, artJ^acts of the text j 
rtself; and EW writers compose in isolation, relyingjittle on feedbacfc 
from readers. A pf^ilosophica) analysis of business writing calls this 
model into question: Business writing takes place in a 0efinixe 
situational context resembling that of speech; thus, speech-act theory 
may be applied to business, writing: BWs and th^r readers shars 
several sets of mutua^'contextuai beliefs about this situational context 
that enable them to communicaie.,The2e beliefs are discussed at 
length.' Roles for writers and readers are predetermined by the 
context of the writing, and^ause of the way in Which business 
problems are solved, collaboration among many BVVs is a logical 
possibility. Therefore, BWs compose not by creating niental . 
representations of their rhetorical problems, as m the EW model, out 
by using real-worid knowledge to make decisidns about the - 
deployment of verbal devices intheirtexts testable against reality. 
This philosophical account of what BWs know about the'r readers and 
how they know vyhat they know provides a principled basis fpr 
empirical research pn business writfng and for a business writing 
' pedagogy.- * ■ '{ 



.THE DEVELOPMENTAL THEORIES Of JEAN PIAGET A;^0 . 
WILLIAM PERRY: AN APPLICATION TO THE TEACHING OF . 
WRITING. ^ Order No. DA8327SS1 

Haisty, Donna Beth, Ph.D. Texas Christian University, I98pp. 
Adviser: Jim^.Corder ^ ' ° /. 

Jean Piagefs interactionist theory of the cognitive development of 
chiWron an^! adolescents has provided background for classroom \ 
practices through the elementary grades. Seldom has it bftn appM ' 
to postsecondary education. When Piagef revised his theory late sft 

, hjs lite, however, to include the possibility that some-individuals may 
!\9tTeach thelevel of formal thought until the age of twenty or later. If 
at all, the theory took v>n new relevancy for those who 'each coH«9^ 
students. In the iSSCfsand lasO's William Perry further extended ■ . 
research into the cognitive development of college students when ^e 
studied the evolving world view of a sample of Harvard students. Sc^ - 
Piaget and Perry present the adoTescent and young adult u a se eHf \ 
after balance whose ability to communic'ate with those around Nm \ 
depends cn his growing ability to perceive multiple points of view* , 

rAccording to Piaget, when the individual attains the stage of 
formal operational thought, as at each.ps.^ccding devetopmental 

• -Stage, he must decenter,out of an egocentrism that fxevents hi» 
considering his own and his audience's points oi view simultaneously* 
Growth is a process of distancing between self ariidott^ers.Jarnee 
Moffett has based a curriculum for grades K- 13 on the increaairig^^^ :^ 
distalice between a speaker or writer and his audience knd betA^m 4 
spiKaker or writer and hia subject Educators of cl^f al Greece and- 
Rome as wet; based their beginning composition exercises on th«. 
child's nature movement tow^ird moire advanced levels of abairaetion; 
Perry's research indicates a^need to train not just chiklren, but 

« college students, to abstract frorn a variety of subject matters and for 
increasingly distant audiences. Some studenu a^rrive at college not . 
yet able to place their own point of view in the conieid of other 
poaaibte points of view. Others respor^ to the pluralism of the modeim 
u niversity by reverting to more basic levels of thought that deny 
relativism: In writing, hevi«ever, the need for a reiativlstic outlook . 
c£nr>ot brig be denied. Exercises that iet the student recapiUiiite in 
writing the ear developmental stages may foster growth into more 
advanced onea. 



A STUDV TO DCTERMINCTHC RELATIONSHIP OF 
TEACHING APPROACHES TO THE WRITING ACHIEVCWaiT 



OF THjRD GRADE^TUDENTS 



Order NO. DAa4C4§1i; 

HATWf-sl Wano A LCE AoAMS, Eo.D. Univrsfty of m^hington, 1954. v 
114pp. jChirperson: Professor Phillip C. Gonzales \ 

This study attempted to determine the relationship of teaching 
' approaches to the writing achieyement of third grade students. 

The decline of writing achievement has been an area of concern • 
for teachera and researcrM. Although a majority of. reaearch m 
VN riting.ha.^ been conducted primarily In secondary schools and ^ 
universities, a numt^ of thoaeatudiea aer\«l as a basis for thia ^ 
investigation. , , . - 

^ Th'ia study proposed to: (1) examine the relationship of tweWnt '. 
approaches to' the writing achievement of third grade studer l« > 
(2) explore the effect of frequency of Instruction in written ' 
compositio n on student achievement; and (3) explore the«ffe6t of. - 
f?iequency of student practice in writing (composing) on writing - 
aichievement • . 

TwId compositions were assigr^ed arid collectelfrom each of IM 
200 third graders involved in the stuoy. Questionnalrea wm% devM 
' and G^ven to the 17 teachers morderto determine which approach 



!^i.o^ "f^'"" conposilion. how often they taught 
.written compoafon. and how often their students p«cti7ed witino 
(comp^rtg). Composition, and questionnaires Wcoltect^ ' 
. evaluated, and tabulated at the end oi^each semestw •n^T 
inv^gator find two raters used a rubric to evalbate each * 
CO(np«Mtion: Then they were sep^irated into two grcops-OrouD 1 
teacNKt uscO the Models Approach and Group 2 teache^'"S {he 

_ The findings indicate that there is a sign'hicant differonce betwe^ 

Su^4?rrf'''^'*"'"^ '° '^^^^ written'comSSr^ 
Students in Group 2 scored significantly highar in writinT 
achtevcflfient when compared fo those in Group 1, " ' 

The results fur<fcr indicate that freque/icy of in^itruction and 
frequency orpractice appear to have ao effect on wntingx" • 
ach«Cvef;Tent . ^ " ■ 

AoS2^« ^"'^^'^ ^ itTipl«r«ntatior of tf>e siepa 



A WRITER S IDEhrriTY: AN EFFECT OF THE SMALL PEEH 
WRITING GpOUP Order No. PA8325M4 

HqmtAH, MfHAH R.. Eo.D. flutgers Un'lversltY ThiStif U of N»w 
J0rs(^y(Naw|Brunswick),^se3. 246pp. Chairperson: Janet Emig 

The ^udy's purpose was to detennine if, within thi ccrrtext of a 
sma« peer writing group, an individuara views of himself as a wrW 
devetep or change over timte and which of tne group'a interactior« 
dwectly-reiatd to tnat change. . ' 3 . \ . 

-me inVMtigator hypothesized "a writitr-s identify- and related itt 
de-.«»opin4nt to the effects of a «T»all'peer writing group. A " wn»er*a 
* defined as the ccn^ious. rntical set of behavioiB which 
the wnter applies to creating and evaltating writing. The small oeer * 
wnting grbUp is defined as an informal association of indivi^fuatk 
concerried with developing writing competence through writing •aak* 

The investigator studied four college froahmch m a fixed wrrtinT^ • 
group dunng a semefter-iong Composition 101 class. 

IT^ J, c.P ^"'5^ Schems. divided into a Group Strand and 
iTJrc ,^rn"l^^'f 1;^° '^•"^ devetopnwnt of writing.abi^i 
m group mernbei-s. the investigator analyzed subifects' respond if. 
.wrmng through attl^Jde*;ales. interviews, and writings. 

Group Strand data analysis indicated: the success of a small oe*ir ' 
writing group was a direct correlate of unambiguous MoX^i^f^ 

So°^Unt^-; T"""' 'anguaSe^hichSitaSd iS* ' 

• V^T^ K * community- of writers and writing s'pecialists^ 
' £^h?.rT^ offero^esponse to each other via incSng?' i , 
sophaticated patterns.<Furthermore. before proceeding w^th th^ ask 
^TliL^, ^'t'' establish^ a p^c!^' 

aTni^S^thTgrrp."'^":'"^ -'a"''*^ & 

' ,n^f~^^Zli '^"1? indicated rfiat eSPTgroup member\ 

SffS^^^n nli"^*v"^ effotts..teacher mpdelioi ^ 

and the small peer wnting group 

°' study was that there is a connection 

^^Si Sfnt,^*'?^' °' ^''-'"9 the acquisition of a 

wnttr^s i^entoty. and participation in a small peer Whting grouh 

diir^i^-'Si""^ suggesting that researchers neid "o 

determine me constituents of writing growth in ir^xperienced v^iters 
be/oredevising measurements of growth. "«*™'wic«" writers 



TOPIC,. THeME^XNO MODE -IN UNASSIGNfefi WRITINCS OP 

- CUs'sRSor' SPELLINoTTo?^ 
. ^ ' ■ Ofd0rNo..DA84diaig 

w«r. irgnting, Killing and catasiroDh» rtin* wrn»A m JZ- 1*1 

^0* ^ritlng in eath mode. (!) P«rSS wi^^W^^ 1 

■ ^ x^«w„5^>f '^'"'^"9 «^ ?.0PfC* wN> not in school 

\ 2..lfiL ^ '"^'•P.ted'Sp^ing approach to eariv miirSfL^ 

• S^Si ^ hT^H?"^' 'fJT^* '"9r« thin ^ pnLoui thS 
a^■S'r^lT^^T,^ °'k'^* aixW^Ws ho^Wy ihar^ftSfrttee 
' ° "^.'i'^^ younoer children, although the wr.tino^^ 

■ -S^.f^-nf;^ 1 ' ^'^'y 'rar-.oflocentrism and .)xophorie 



A STUDY TO- TEST THF, EFFECT* OF OAXY^ WRITINQ 
UPON STUDENTS' SKILLS IN EXPLANATORY DISCdr 
AT THE ELEVENTH GRADE LEVEL Order No. DA8^2si5^' 
HtSLOf. Nancy fitRuct. ao.D. Inditnt University, 1983 94po " 
Chairperson:" D(. VeVnon H. Smith . ' 

The pu rpose' of this study was to determine whether writing d«iW 
over a per.od of twelve weeks would result in improvement in " ' 
shidents sKills^n explr.natory discourse. At this time there is littte' 
conclusive eviderice.iodicaUng which methods of teaching written 
communication are most effective. Many In the field of English 
Education today believe that students best learn to write by writino- 
however, research fails to provide coficluaive evidencft that this U» * , 

A study were'forty 

. Shidents studied iHeratura in.their English class and did little wn^ 
I '^'^•i-r^'^'r' (Treatment 1). As juniors thewTsriSfS?* 

I studied literature arid wrote daily coneerrdng What they had^read - ' 
dcnns a twelve week period (Treatment 2). Each studerit wrote tour 
test ^)«: a pra and post-test es«y during Traatmwn' 1 and a pre 



ana.post-iesf essay aunn^featment 2. Three teacher-raters 

evaluated th« four writirig san^0l«i.^ ** _ 

Elch'studerit's"ability wM r^^^^ as (olloWsrwrrtinc ~ 

quality was determined by a Primary Tr^it Scoring Guide; syntactic 
development v/as determined ^y T-Unit analyses; and skills 
proficiency in wording, grammar punctuation and spelling was 
determined by an Analytic Scale Analysis.of Skills. A one way ar^alysif^ 
of variance was used to determine whether significant differences 
occurred between the two treatments. * 
• The results of this study indicated that the mean difference 
bejtween the quality ratings of the pre-test and post-test essays.wea 
significantly greater following the Treatment 2 period. There was al«o 
♦ significant improvement in punctuation skills during the Treatment 2 
p«rio<J. The results also indicated that students failed, to improve irt 
the development of syntax and in wording, grammar and spelling 

Skille. d - .■ - • ^' : . ' ' • 

* It saems possible that the improvement found Jo this study miyn 
be due at least in part to the specific nature of the writing assignments 
used for the pre-testand pc»t-test essays and the holistic mejhods 
used to evaluate these test essa^. It is also possible that writing deily 

mey prove to be a more effective method of improving skills than • 

" writing twice 'daily or weekly; 



WAYS THAT INSTRUCTORS EDUCATED IN-LIT-ERARY 
METHODS TEACH WRITTEN COf^POSITION 

Order No. DASAOeeTt-^ 
, KANtv Patricia MARYi Pfi.D. University of Pannsylv^nio,, ^Q83. 244pp. 
Supervisor: Norma B.Kahn 

For years most Instructors of freshman composition have been 
educated entirely, or primarily, inJit^ature^t, to^date, little research 
has been done to find out how^e ir«tcufittffs of composition whose 
education has been entirely iiibelletristic traditiori, go about teaching 
composition. The purpose of tW study was to observe, to interview* 
and to describe how the instructor of composition educated In Uterary 
studies approaches and handiest^ task of teaching iFreshman 
composition. Five writing instructors teaching in colleges In the 
greater Philadelphia area and their freshman students were the t 
-objects of the investigationr 



Qualitative methods of data collection were used in carrying out 
the research project.Through direct ob^rvatidn and formal and 
informal interviewing, the researcher investigated (1) the teacher's 
modes of formal instmctipn, (2) the teacher's techniques of informsl 
instruction, (3) the teacher's reactions to students' written products, 
and (4) the students' perceptions of their compositiorTcrasses. 

- The data cpllected revealed the literary teacher's presage and 
platform, his background and his uniferlying ways of thinking at>out 
the task of teaching writing, his implicit and expliclttheo'ries of ^ ' 
composition. In addition, it reveal^ his operational curriculum: his 
> ^lassroom behavior, strategies, and initiation of activity pertaining to - 
writing; his reisponse to process and/or products; and his ways of 
ifitegrsting literary texts with composition. Finally, the data revealed 
the students' views of the courses, their experiential cyrriculum. 

The maior findings were several: (1) instructors of writing do not 
: necessarily teach writing skills but tend to teach what and how they 
have themselves leamed'in English classrooms; (2) their writing 
i fhstruction is highly selective and usually random; (3) a discrepancy . 
:^ists between what the instructor believes he/she is doing and what 
, Is actually taking place in the cla^; (4) the students are oftehjudged 
by one set of criteria but the skills that the instructor teaches bislong 
^ to a diff erent set; (5) even when writing instructors dp succeed in 
using contemporary methods of teaching composition, they fall to use 
them to their bpst advantage.. \. ' 

This study showed that even though teachers of writing with 
strong backgrounds in lite?ature tend to bring ^yeral strengths to ' 
their writing instruction -sensitivity to usage Sf^ro^lems of kfyle and 
organ iration, they need to be given further instruction^teaching the 
proceab of writing. 



EFFECTS OF NEWSPAPER READING, FREE WRITING, AND 
— GUIDED- WRITIW ON OVERALL WRITING QUALITY OF : 
SEVENTH GRADE STUDENTS Order No. DA8401342 

^ LououiE;-MARY Patricia, Eo.D. Un/vers/fy of Housfon, 1983. 183pp.? 
The purpose of t|;ia study was to determine if the' overall qusiity'of 
writing of seventh grade students improved as a consequence of the 
treatments ^f newspaper reading, free writing followed by newspaper 
. reading; and^newspaper reading in conjunction with guided writing. In 
. addition to type of treatment,' this studiy examined the contributiorw of 
gender, interactioro between treatment and gender, reading attitude, 

and reading ability on -r^verall quality of writing, the subjects Y¥er» 

from a predominantly white middle-clfess suburban school distrtct 
Procedures. Experimental and control groups were pre-asaessed 

for reading attitude using a semantic differential technique and for 
; readingability using the Comprehension subtest of the Gflfet* 

M^eGinnie Reading Te$ts\ Survey E, Form 1. 

Writing samples in the descriptive and expository modes wem 

scored holistically to give an overall writing quality score. 
. Multiple regression analysis was.used to determine the 

contribution of the independent variables to the overall quality of 

writing.. ' » ' — 

^«e«u/fa. The findings of this study vk?ere(1) reading attltude« 
reading ability, and gender accounted for a significant propoftion of 
the variance in overall writing quafity; and (2) treatment and treetnwl 
by gender did not account for a significant proportion of the verlenea 
In overall writing quality. 

Conc/u5ion4. There were no significant differences between * 
\ treatment and control groups in post study measures of overall wdtfng 
^ quality. Diffarencss uS oversd writing quality were attributed to re«fir«tt 
T attitude, reading aMty, and pender. ' ' ^ 




AN INVESTIGATION OF THi EFFECTS OF INSTrJcTION IN 
DIAGRAMATIC MODELING AND SENTENCE. WRi ilNG OM 
CHILDREN'S ABILITY TO SOLVE VERBAL-PROBLEMS AWa 
NUMBER SENTENCES Order No, DAd327ri 4 

Lucicinicm,'Pat«iciv>^^^ Pittsburgh jABaZ. 171pp. 

The purpose of tfiis study wisis to investigate the effectiveness of A 
specific method of instruction on the improvement of children's ability ' 
to solve verbal problems and number sentences. The 48 subjects In 
rtm study were secortd grade chiWreh from a public elemenUry 
school located in a low socio-economic area. Students wer^ randomly • 
assigned to a control and ah experlmental group. Following the 
, pretest, both groups received twenty-six half hour l^sohs on verbal 
problems. The experimental group received Jnstruction in dlagramstle 
modeling and were taught to derive a.number sentence to be to 
solve the problem. The control group practiced solving ttie same 
types of verbal problems as the experimental group but did not have ' 
specific instoiction in diagramatic modeling or sentence writing. In s 
poattest following the conclusion of instruction, children'in the 
experimental group showed significant increases In their ability to 

draw dlagra/TO. write number sentences arid obtain the con'Sct 
answer for thia verbal, problems. Statistical analyses of mean gaifw 
• were significan^t the^ .01 level in favor on children in the 
experimental isroup oh pretest to pbsttes: measures of writing and 
solving number sentences for the vertal problems and obtaining the 
correct value jor the unknown in a number sentence. 

The position of the unknown when solving verbal problems end 
number sentences was not as criticf I on posltest measures for * 
childr^ In the experiinental group. The study also investigated the 
I correlation between the^ability to solve number sentences and the 
I ability^to solve verbal problems. No significant correlation wu found. 



- J 



THE EFFECTS OF SUPPLEMENTARY SEJfJTENqE COMBINING 
ON WpiTING EFF-ECTIVENESS — — llo«i«f:K6yp^8403325 
Mo9RE, MarcyJ^urcock.Eo.D. East Texas' Stah Unij/'e/sitf/^BQ^, 
164pp. Adviser. L.D. BriQoa . . 

Purpose of t^w Study. This study purported to determine whethar 
sent(^C6 Combinmfl instruction slgntflcan^iy inffuences the writlr>g 
effectiveness of thirQ*-aad fitth. grade students. Sentence combining 
is a . mettled of teaching wn!irig^->l_^ \^ ■ 

Proc^ura. The Longview Independent School Disl^ xt granted 
peimission for the study during the 1 98i^4983 school year at Valley . 
View EJementary. Experimerual and. control Students were offered 
language arts programs differing onlynn thep^ inclusion/exclusion 
of sentence combining exercises. Experiirt^tal students were givea 
sentence combining exercises thirty^ mfinutes per week for twenty 
weeki. . ■ ' 

Writing effectiveness was measured by syntactic fluency, quality of 
writing, and proficiency in the components of writing. Analysis of 
variance was used to analyze data in experimental and control boys 
and girls subgroups. The alpfia level was .05. / ' 
. Findings. Analysis of variance showed a stgniflcant difference in 
thre^ of the fifteen null hypotheses and one of this null sub* . 
hypotheses. Third* and fifth-grade experimi^ntal students scored 
significantly higher in syntactic fluency than th^ir control 
CO unterparts/Thlrd* grade control students scored significantly higher 
in guaiity of writing, and a significantlnteraction in quality of writing 
was found between teaching nr>ethod and sex. , . 

Conc/u 5/0/15. As a result of this study, the following conclusions 
were drawn: ("i) Language^arts programs including sentence 
combining .7;c more effective then those not including sentence 
combining in ihcreasi^h^ the syntactic fluency of third- and ftfth-grade 
' students; (2) Language arts programs including sentence corfibining 
are less effective thin programs not including sentence combining in 
developing quality of y/riting with lhird*grade students, but are more 
effective with boys than girls. (3) Language arts programs including ^ 
sentence combinir^g are no mdre effective than programs not 
including sentence combining Tn developing proficiency in the ^ 
components of writing of third- and fifth-grade students and in 
developing quality o( writing of fifth-grade students. 



ACTIVITY CENTERED WRITING APl^ROACHESk-A STUpY OF 
DEVELOPMENTAL RELATIONSHIPS Order No. dX8329163 
MOROAitt Davio Bcll, III, Ph.D. UnlversHy of Pennsylvania, 1983. 

The purpose of this research was to conduct a longitudinal case 
study oif student writing development compared with participation in 
activity centered writing approaches, ability, subject area 
performante and demographic factors. The study also investigates 
tt)C relationships between teacher rated writing traits* nbrm^ 
referenced achievement tests, and writing development. Although 
there.are several leading theor^ advocating the use of activity 
centelred approaches, few studies have been<:onducted to 
sutMitantiate their value to writing growth. This study attempts to 
Pfovide additional knowledge of these relationships through a 
longitudinal study erhploying a sizeable student sample (170). The 
study methodology employed the McCaig evaluation scale, the 3CRP 
monitor card, CTBS achievement tests, and other quantity 
meaaurenr^nt of participation and pe/formance level. During the 
study, the saimpje'siCrandom stratified) end of year wtiting samples 
were evaluated using the McCaig evaluation fcalo. These/ 
measurements along with teacher rated writing traits, ac'ifievement 
test scores (CTBS), and other quantity and quality measures of ^ ' 
student performance were use<^ in tt>e study analysis. THe study 
(A) examines the relationship t^etween participation in^activity 

' centered^ritirig approaches and writing development on annual 
wrttibg^amplea; (B) examines the relationship between reading level, 
language grades, time spent on. guide structured writing and writing 
development; (C) examines the overall pattern of writing development., 

. and grovi^h compared. to student 10, sex. and school; (D) examines 
the relationship between teaciw rated writing traits and achievement 
tests£ores with writing sample scores; (E) examines the relationship 

"between teacher rated writing traits and achievement test. scores. Tt>e 



' study analysis found tine following relationships: (1) Newspaper and 

- literary magaxi'-fa writing were significant activity centered • 

approach^ to writing related to overall writing variance; (2) BcAding 
level, language. grade, ind time spent on GSW were significartt - : 
— factors related to writing development; (3). IQ arid school were found 
to be signiflcantly correlated witi^ writing level while IQ-formed A Seas . 
reliable significance level with writif^ growth rates. . . . (Auttw's 
abstract exc.'^^s stipulated maximum lengtii. Discontfnued here with 
permission at author.) UMl > 



SETtVjG FREE THE BIRDS: HEURISTIC APPROACHES TO 

THE TEACHI^IG OF CREATIVE WRITING AT THE COLLEGE 

-^^^ . , A Order No. DA8325e54 

PA«Rrs,PtGCY Bauowih.O.A. DraJkaUn/Ver5/fy. 1983. 236pp. . „ 

Adviser: Thomas B. Swiss ' 

Prob/em. While creative writing has been part of college curricula 
for about fifty years, littia has been done to address the difficulties 

. students have in getting started writing poems and. short stories. Th* 
assumption tiSat imaginative writers areii'nva^iably subject to 
inspiration before writing begins has kept thecreativa^procese 
beyondjhe control of student writers; me same mystique has 
prevented teachers from taking advantige of rwearch done by 
psychologists a.nd rhetoricians, which might give students mors 
control over their own creative ability. . • ^ 

Procadure. A review of invention literature since An*3totie «icf flf 
psychological research into creativity^eaied a number of ditcowy 
tecNiiquee, or heuristici which might nite appllcaton for creative 

. writers. Criteria for heuristics were established, and techniques . , 
measured against them. Two heuristics, tiie tagmemic invention 
matrix and Burke's penud. were specifically adapted for boginn:ji3 

\creative writing students, along with free writing as £ mode of 
transcription. Questionnaires and interviews were used to detormiifia 
their usefulness. C/eative writing textbooks were reviewed for - 
heuristics, and methods suggested for presenting i-jeuristics In tha. 
classroom. - 

Findings^ Students who used the tagmemic and pentad 
proceoures generated more raw. material at the pre<writing stags then " 
had been their usual practice, which not only got them started w<th 
ttioirw^riting but also^gave them additional concre te details f or their 
first drafts. Some'students found heuristics^ helpful they were . '" 
inclined to continue using them, ar^ al! -students were given soma 
insight into control of their own creativity; ' . 

Conclusion. Students can benefit from Instruction to increase' 
control of their creative and writin'^ ocesses: No current creative 
writing'text contains adequate he »ic-bas«d material, so teachsfs 
must inform themselves about suci.i procedures a:nd present those 
that will bes\ aid their students to develop their own abilities as writers 
of poems and short stories. . . ' 



AN ANALYSIS OF FOURTH GRADERS* ATTITUDES TOWARD 
WRITING: IMPLICATIONS FOR PEER TUTORING • ' 

^ Order No. DA83258»T 
Patrick. Jean Wojciccmowski, Eo.D. Rutgers Univarslty The State U. :^ 
of New Jersey (New Brunswick), ^se3, 140pp. Chairperson: Mauris 
Hillson 

The major purpose of this study was to investigate the ahitudes 
fourth grade.writers held concerning tt>e composing act for the 
purpose of establishing a need for intervention in tiie form of peer « 
tutoring practices: 

Three researcKquestions were posed: (1) Dp children view 
v^iting as a complex activity? (2) Do chiMren view themselves and/or 
other children as having teaching ability in the area of writing? (3) Do 
' children view peer assistance in the are^ of writing as bjaing mors 
desirable than other people or factors associated with Writing? : 

An original questionnaire was set up by this researcfter which ' 
consisted of 20 staten^nts. 

The subiects consisted of 271 students (133 boys and I3e girls) 



tfom a suDuroan scnool otsirici. s 

In. addition lo \\yB questionnaire, 58 studefits were imerviewed find 
>five classroorAS visited for observing writing lessons. 

The data revealed that the ansv^r io all three research questions 
was negative. 

Additionally, the following salient findings were had: (1) Both 
sexes viewed their parents as having more potential influence in 
improving their writing skills than any other person(s) including the 
classroom teacher. (2) Much classrck)m writing was dor>e^in a sterile 
atmosphere set by the teacher which curtails student interaction. 
(3) Students experiencing o»fficulty in writing continued to grow in 
frustration as no alternative learning styles were available to them. 

*lt was strongly recommended that future research continue to 
investigate the rolelhat peer tutoring in writing can p*ay. 



TO WHOM IT MAY CONCpN; THE ROLE OF LETTER 
WRITING IN ENGLISH LA.NGUAGE EDUCATION 

' Order No. 0A8325902 

POMPCR, MARL£N5MiCHeLS,€D.D. RutgerJuniversity Th& State U. of 
N0W Jersey. (New Bru'tswickK^SQ3: 350pprChairperson: Janet Emig 

Letter- writing is one of the.most widely used forms of writing 
representing^ all commuhicafion in microcosm. Yet, little is knovyn of <. 
the development of the inferential and imaginative-processes Involved 
for differing dges, stages. ?exes and individuals. 

In order to analyze the role of letter^writing in English language 
education. 1 conducted an original case studyVequiring my selection 
ol eight "average" students, four males and four females from gradm 
7, 9. 11 and 13. Mod3l classification, distancing behaviors and stagM 
of development are the topics which provide the framework for c ' 
student/espons^. They^reiate to the purpose, method and quality d 
their letter- reading antf^writing. 

The methodology in this case study involved: (1) Completion of 
Interest-AttitiA^e questionnaires relating to students' previous reading 
and writing experiences; (2) Their reading of each of the threei modal 
types of letters: (3) The tape-recording of oral responses to set 
questions regarding their jetter-reading; (4) Their writing of 
responses to each of the letters; (5) The tape-recording of answers to 
set. questions regarding students' own writing responses to each of 
three letters; (6) -Th^ analytic evaluation of all 24 student letterrj. by,^--- 
three trained college instructors. - 

^1 _ One finding is that male and female students show virtually . 

'identical overall development in letter- writing ability. Howev^er(»lh« 
nature of their abilities varied considerably. Moreover, Individ ual« 
constructs were found to more similar for identical grades than 
between sexes. . 

The major findingL^ consist of the four grade*level constructs that I 
■'nf erred from the written and oral responses cf students in our study. 
These constructs provide tho framework for model and follow-up - 

' }-3ssons for each of the foor grade levels. Published letters suitjablefor 
integration into the curriculum are^ included in an annotated 
bibliography with reference to specific subject areas. In.addition, I 
categorized and inoorporataid published works containing curr ant 

' classroom practices for use with different gra^^?^. levels. 



CRITICAL THINKING AND WRITING: AN APPROACH TO ' 
THE TEACHING CF COMPOSITION^ Order No. DA8402229 
OuiNN, Mary PiEflCE, A.D. The University of Michigan, ^9Q3. 147pp, 
Chairman: William Alexander 

The model developed for this study is based on the premise that 
writing is a thinking proce^. V/hen critical thinking becomes thoy * 
primary concern of writing instruction, the ideas of Piaget, Bloom, 
Britton, Emig and others are inescapable allure for instructors. 
Developmental learning theory provides a framework ar>d generates 
the search for strategies (heuristics) that teach'students to extend 
their explorations, make intellectual connections ^and prepare 
thouijhtful written assignments. 

This study is the synthesis of develop merit at learning theory 



i/Jin. *^ of 'nquiryrihe in.tial phase of the schema illustrates th« 

- ^^"^-^"'a' Progres.«on of thinking, from the rffanlpulatioh I =' 

- -concrete experrencerlo-the Rnairmbrecognltiveiy complete 

.nterpretat,on-of and speculation on that experience. The soiond 
phase utihzM the four maior rhetorical heuristics of form, fj^rpo*. 

.conform to the formal constraints of the written language systwn. 

• »nJt.r Ti "^"?'::"9-r'^'"""9 approach makes available consciou. 
.^.v- wrl^ 1 methods,by which students can learn to deal with'tC 

. .nevjtab.hty of change that Winking creates, and offers a pract ctT 
guide to inake that state a productive learning expeVience Such m ' 
^proach IS central to a course in composition; it^L ai^pro^^ 
teacher in any discipline a new approach to thinking andWritinjT 

BRl^^At^lNG GROUND: A STUDY IN INTERDISClPLINAJ^f'' 
WRITING AT A ftURAL COMMUNITY COtLEGE ' 

* . V Order No, DA83.25020 

- RriNHAftDT, Alan Jeffrey. Ph.D. Indiana University of PennsyivMni^, 
1983. 94pp. Chair: James M. DeGeorge 

This research measured the effects of an interdisciplinary 
approach to Freshman Composition on students at Garrett . 
• Community 'College, McHenry, Maryland, durinfl the fall semettor, "* . 
1981. \- ' 

The e.xperimental group received reading and writing asajgnim^ 
th«t were coordinated with wofkthey were doing ki a Biology 101 
course they were concurrently enroSled in. The^control grdup riciiviS" 

heterogeneous reading and writing assignmentSrBoth groupi Wtf* ^ 

given a modified-Garrison, topics-based approiach. 

Both groups completed pre-course and post -course writing 
samples! Samples were timed, written in class, on'two matched \^ 
topics.;.Addilionally, students completed pfe-cpurse and post-couriS^^'^^ 
questionnaires that measured writing appreh^nsion^Writih'g stmpl3 
were rated holistically, and f-lesting was done CrTqu est ion mire 
■ results, 

Statistics . reported j:ompared the' two' groups' writing abiliti^t 
Vse. They also compared the two group!' 
Before and after the course. Results' show 

_ _ , ^Jht difference in wri^ng abilities of lh« r#o 

groups at the start of the course,.trtough not* a significant difference 
between the two groups at the and of the course.- Conversely, 
qu^tionnaire resulte^show little significant differenc* anitudi'naily . 
between the two groups at the beginning of the course, but a great 
deal more of such dlffsjences^t the end of the coui^. 

More research is called for in this area, mainly because thd 
sarrples sizes in this study were relatively small, and becausii of th# 
two groups' pre-course writing abilities were significantly different 



A STUDY OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SENTENCE 
COMBINING IN INCREASING JHE SYNTACTIC MATURfTY ^ 
OF STUDENT WRITING AT GRADES 7 THROUGH 11 

Order No, DA8323234 

Act, Patricia Hopkins, Ed.D, University of O'ndnnatL 198i 9Spp. ' 

The purpose of this study was to ascertain the effectiveness of ' 
sentence combining practice as a strategy for increasing the syntactic 
maturity of students' writing at grades ?, 8,9,l0^nd 11 after 
accounting for pretest,-10, race and sex differences. The student 
sample consisted of 427 students at grades 7, 9, 9, 10 and 11 jnd-- - - - 
represented hwo populations. The.experimental group practiced 
: sentence combining 80 minutes a vveek for a. 10-week period: the 
control group speni^he aiame amount of time working on grammar 
exercises.. With the exception of the sentence^combining and 
grammar exercises, both groups were exposed to the same English 
curriculum in that they^both read the same kind and number of 
literature selections and wrote th^same numtper of compositions. 
Horr^ework assignments were identical. 



^eforeand'after tlje CO 
Attitudes toward writing I 
that there was a signific 



SnJdenteJXlJtx)thxonUo^a^^J-exp6nTO^ 
:rand'posnested using lh« Syntactic Maturity Tast (SMT) developed by 
Keilog Hunt and Roy O'Oonneil (1969). Th« written para^^aphs wef# 
analyzed for T-unit length (worcis per>T unit) and the mean T-.unIt ^ 
length represented the measure of syntactic maturity. 

The data for the stepwise multip^ regression analysis on the 
contribution of the six 'independent variabies-SMT pre\«t score, 
"^group.^ IQ. grade, race and sex to the variance Iq the depondem 
vahabie'^SMT postt^t scores-v^ere collected for the combing 
control and expehmenta) groups. The results of the data analysis 
IfK^icated tne following: (1) Students' initial syntactic matunty does 
significartly contribute to the variance in posttest syntactic matuhfy 
^scores. (2) Practicing sentence comk^ining exercises does make a 
signjftctnt contribution to, the variance in students' SMT posttest 
scores. P) 10 contributed^significantly to the variance in students' . 
SMT postt^t scores. (4) Grade level differences did not contribute 
significantly to the variance in SMT posttest scores. (5) F^ace 
dfff Of trices did not contribyte slgniftcantty to tht vtrisnce in students' 
SMT posttest scores. (6) Sex differencee did not contribute 
significantly to the variance in students* SMT pps^ 

A a.andardized multiple regression equ&tion was used to predict 
syntactic maturity posttest sc^esfor individyei students v^o practice 
sentence connbining. Based on^ this equati9n students who practice 
sentence combining can be predicted to score 15 percentile points 
higher on measures of syntactic maturity' than stud^ents not practicintf 
" senter^e combining. . . . (Author^s abstract exceeds stipulated 
meximum length. Discontinued herewith psmiissi on of author.) UMl ' 

^\ I 



:DO€S THE NEW' RHETORIC WOUIC^A COMPARISON OF " 
FRESHMAN WRITING PERFORMANCE UNDER INSTRUCTORS 
TRAINED IN THE Nr.W RHETORicf WITH INSTRLJCTORS NOT 
TRAINED IN THE NF..W RHETORIC Order No. DA8329121 
RtCMAAosoN« LEOKA«r> 7DWARD, PH.D../nd/ana University of 
Pennsylvania, 1983. 206pp. Chairman:^Jamj»s M. DcGeorge 
This study was conducted with six sections of freshman 



composition at Morgan State University. Baltimore, hKaryland. to 
determine if the 'new rhetoric" workS; Three instructors were trained . 
inthe''ncwrhetoric,**^ndthree^renot • . 

The study examined the writing performances of fifty-seven 
students. There were thirty students in the "new rhetoric" trained 
instructor group and twenty-seven students in the hot specifically 
"ne^rhetoric" trained instructor group. Since the freshman classes 
of Eng!»sh 1501,100 at'Morgan State University do hot write fully^ 
developed themes, but rather write only paragraphs, the study 
examined only paragraphs written as the pre-t^ and the post- test 

The.pre-test was used to determine if the students in the six ' 
secti6ns were of equivalent writing ability at the beginning of the 
study. An analysis of variance (t-test) was used as the test of 
equivalence. The post-test was used to measure gain^ at the end of 
' the course. Gains and losses were measured and indicateci by testing 
. for statistical significance at the .05 level of significance. 

In response to the pre-tests, the analysis of variance Ghowetl no 
L sigr>iflcant difference between the two groups at the beginning of the 
. study. In response to the post^iests, the analysis of the post-tests 
means showed that the students whd werelaught by twq of the not . - 
specifically "new rhetoric" trained instructors showed a differenceln' . 
• performance. The students taught by the not specifically "new " 
rtietoric- trained instructors showed gains in the post;te^ta . 
- performance. The instructors whose students showed Jhe gains in the 
post-test performance were the instructors who used a highly 
structured heuristic. Also, the same instructors were regular readers 
of the £ng//s/) Jorna/ and Co//ege Compos/f/^n ano Com/nan *'caf /on. 

Thefocusof thisstudywasonrMoriC'tftttitudesand implications. 
' In this study. new rhetoric". meant those thing* whicf i were 
recognized aschoices among alternatives which agood writer used : 
in shaping his discourse carefully to enable him to reach hisjntended 
audience effectively and accomplish his intended purpoale. 



RESPON'OING TO STUDENT WRITING: CAfJE STUDIES OF 
SIX(tHIQH SCHOOL ENGLISH TEACHERS 

\ ^1 0/derNo. DA8324765 

RoscM. Lois Matz. Ph.D. Michigan State University, 1983. 329pp. 

Previous research into teacher's written comments on student 
writing has centered on analysis of the comrDenls in isofation Th-i 
purpose of this study was to examine teachers' written responses 
» wttMn the context of the c^oom was well as from the perspective 
or the^wnting teacher. It w«s designed to Investigate (1) the rhethods 
used by six high school English tsachers in responding to the wrrtlna 
of their students both with written comments and supjjiementary 
feedback during the course of t',ie writing assignment ahd 
(2) influer)ces on these methods.' * 

Data collection procedures included formal and infdrmsJ 
interviews, classroom observation and audio taping for two complete 
writing assignments in two different classes for each teacher from the 
day The assignment was made through the day it was returned sntf 
analysis.of teachers' written comments on th^ napers with a scele 
designed for this purpose. The Teacher Respon e Scale categortaed 
teachers* comments along two dimensions: Puroose of Response 
(Reader. Positive, Corrective. Negative) and Focus of Responss 
(Ideas. CreativiVStyle. Organization. Language. 
Mechanical/Grammatical Skills,.Student.Ability). ^ 
_^ Results showed that as a group these teachers focused 47:5% of 
their comments on Mechanicsl/Qrammaticai Skills: 32.5% on Idese, 
atthough the majority of the Idee comments dealt with the forfii of the 
K»a (I.e.. thesis statement supporting detalQ rather than the content 
13.^% on Language;;*.9% on Organization; 1.1% on Student AWIIly; 
0.5% on Creativity/Style, Thus, teachers' comments focused 
^edommately on form, correctness, and the writing not tha writer. 
Purposes in response were primarily oiiented toward pointing 04jt or - 
J correcting problems in the paper or making augggestions for 
' improvement. The relatively low number of Positive responses (14iW 
. and Reader responses (7.0%) showed^hat these teachers reapohded 
more often to weaknesses in the papers than str^gths. These 
findings suggest that the teachers' global purposes in written 
respons<?s wjtre to evaluate and instruct. Response was influenced by 

i£be^-vAUjcs.-goais.-and-pur'poaes4o<^theiassijBnmentrColle9^ 
preparatory goals of form and correctness; an implicit value of 
jnechanical/grammatical correi'.tness; teachers* own experienceeai " 

writers and in teacher training; and an awaren^ of the individuel 
student . . V ^ 



THE EFFECT OF A, SECOND INVENTION STRATEGY UPON 
THE FREQUENCIES OF SURFACE AND TEXT-BASED 
CHANGES IN THE.WRtflNQ OF COLLEGE FjHESHiyiEN 

j / ^ Order No. 0A34C5945 

Swo'pc, John Wilson, Eo.O. Vfrglnfaff^fytechnic Institute and Sfafe 

;i;n^trs/ry, 1983. 217pp. ; ! 

i - The study used six in-class virfiting sessions on an expressive 
' assignment to investigate vyhether college freshmen would make' . 
• more mesnlng-levet changes whjen thisy received a second Invention 
^. strategy after they Kacl completed a first invention strategy, developed 
drafts from it, and had a'chance to revise themTThe subjects came 
from two classes of compositicii students, each class waa\tlvided into 
experimentat ar>d control subgroups, in the first class, alt subjects « 
began with Rohman*s Meditat|on; the experimental subgroup t^n 
received Lauers invention strategy during session i. In the second 
class, all subjects began witt^^Lauer's strategy, and the experimental : 
subgroup received B6hman*^ during session 4. - 
i The students' drafts v^erecode(t. using Faigley arid Vffltte's 
' taxonomy to classify rewriting changes. An inter- rater reliability of .8^ , 
was estal>liahed with two other composition teachers. A MANOVA was 
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used to analyze theM data. In addition^ final drafts were rated by 
oi^side raters, using a four-point gonerAl impression scale. Matched 
paVs'of final d/afts from \?oth experimentAl and control groups, which 
received similar ratings, were presented to outside raters. The raters 
wef« then asked to choose*the better essay o^each pair. SimiW' 
comparisbns of papers from each experimen&Uubgroup were mad«. 
These results were analyzed using Chi'Squar^ests. Seven students 
who wer* In some way exceptional in either. their use of the second 
strategy or their rewriting processes were interviewed after the 
compjetlon of the writing sessions. 

Among the findings were that the frequencies of four levels of 
rewriting changes did not differ significantly among the four 
subgroups, Hovyev dr, in each subgroup, the students denr.onstrate<J a 
consistent relation&>hip among the frequencies of each of the four 
levels of changes. The nature of the two invention strategies seemed 
to elicit from the students particular modes of discourse, which 
affected the quality ratings a^ong the four subgroups. 



THC EFFECT OF MCTACOGNrnvl STRATEGIES ON 

tHILDREN»S WRiTINQ-^-' Order No, DA8/ .\351 1 

Vauoman, Shernt Curtis, Ph.D. Th^ University of A^l^ofikf ^9Q3, 
ar^pp. Dlrettor. HershelThornburg - ' 

This study explored the effects of metacognitive strategies on 
expository writing performance and'metacognitlve awarer^ess of sixth 
' gradsrs. Matacognitive knowtedgs refers to students' ability to talk . 
. and writs about the variables operating in a^cpoaitori^asks, the . 
avtilsbility and appropriateness of strategies for producing exposttoiY 
text and hew aspects of writing Interacfwith the appropriateness 
atratsgiesc^vailable to the writer. «^ 

High and low ability stu'dsnis wets assigned to an expsrimsntal 
* group .who received instructk^ in mstacognitive awsrenesa strategist 
or to a control group. . 

. Thros different types of imsaures included writing performancs 
mssures of syn|ax, mechanics and semantics/pragmatics; 
meta cognitlve awareness measures; and Individual difference 
measures. The syniax and mechanics meaLSijres"andlheiTMlivkjoa|- 



thought processes that enable drscovery may be those processes of 
collection and division discusse<rby Plato in the "Ptiaedrus" and 
^ caused induction and deduction by Aristotle in the Rhetoric, As the 
philosophy of thought has evolved, analogical 'thought has sepsrstsd 
from inductive thought, and Francis Bacon establishes the criteiis of * 
modern inductive thought. The three-analogy, deduction, and * 
induction--may be three fundamental ways of knowing and thrss 
fundamental^ways of writing. The study defines analogy as ths parstisi 
between the^essences of two objects, events, or processes. 
Deduction is defined, as that thought which moves from a paradigm of 
established knowl3dge to particulars that create that paradigm. Ths 
study defines induction as thought that moves from a collection of 
particulars to^'a generality that states the similarity Qrnong ths > 
particulars. Thinking and wriiing guided by these ^ree processes ace 
kinetic activities movingTf om whole to whole in analogical thought, 
from whole to parts in deductive thoOgttt. and from parts to whole in 
Ihductive thoCight ' / \^ 

The primary reader In this composition cunriculum based on 
anak)gy, deduction, and>>duct{on Is ths writer himself . The writing 
process enables the writsr*resdsr to disco\gw what he thinks, to 

. ' .... ' ; / " - ■ \ y - ■ 

examine the information he as^ forth criticafh.j, anOjo refine it so that 
it not only becomes clearer and more exact to hfm, but it • 
communicaiejs more effectiv^ely to the secbt^d audience. . 



differences'measurj»_were^ the Natloniil Assessment 

of Educational Progress. ^ 

Results indicated no significant differences in eitlrier writing • 
performance or metacognitive awareness for the two groups. PosaiWs 
causal factors emerged: ExposV . > writing performanpe was shown 
to be situation specific; a groupCbesign did not allow for a clear 
description of what factors contributed to the uneven performances; 
writers may not have performed well since a functional context and a 
sourcs of motivation were lacking. Writing assessment and research 
design became the central issues of this study. Any comparison d 
two pieces of writing cannot reflect a writer*s competence. Conte dusI 
factors Influence the writer's performance on any task and a research 
design needs jto ailowlor description of these factors. 



-A CONCEPT TO INFORM THE TEACHING OFvWRlTlNG 

. % " OrdsrTJo. DA83273S7 

WNiTt, Lana Jotcc Hcnry , Ph.D. Texas Christiar) Univrstty, 1983. 
l10pp. Adviser Jim W. Corder. " '^ 

V ' The purpose of this stu^y is.to suggest that instead* of dividing 
writing into different categories such as description, argument, 

' exposition, and narration and emphasizing the techniques that 
correspond to each category, the teacher emphasize the processes of 
thought that may enable the writer to discover, analyze, and integrate 
his information. ^ " * \ 
The study shows why the current-traditional paradigm and the 

; substitutes for it sue h as James L. Kinneavy'^alms of discourse y 
perhaps divide writing incbrrsctty. The study incorporates the theory^ 4 
that writing is i*iscovery, a ttveory advanced by Ann E. Ber*hoff and ' / 
DonaW M. Murray. And the study attempts to illustrate thh> the / 




CHRISTENSEN^ GENIRATIVI RMCTOHIC: ITS iNFlIUG^Ci 
ON THE SYNTACTIC MATURITY AND WRITING ' \ 
EFFECTIVENESS OF SELECTED TRESHMAN STUDENTt 
• ENROLLED IN BASIC WRITINQ AT ALABAMA STATl*' 
UNIVERSITY Orde; NO, 0A0^:i0J0B 

VViTCMefi,'jo«i«YC Mac Mumay. Eo.D. Auburn uhivrtity, 1163. 
iCQpp. -Director Richard L Graves ' ' , - v' 

^Th^. primary, purpos e of this stud y was arLSvalaat mofths sfflcs^ 

ofChrrstensen^s rhetoric as an instructional procedv/e in improvirMi 
the syntactic maturity scores and overall writing effectivensas of s 
basic writing experimental group Wtthin a freshman English ' ' 
composition course at Alabama State Unlversay, Montgomery 
Alabama. The study was designed to determine the effect of \^ 
Chnstensen's rhetoric on (i) three/Hunt indices, vir, mean T^V . ; 
hwigth, mean clause length and ratio of clauses to T-units; (2) t^ - 
Christensen measures, viz., percentage of words in free modlflsrt and 

percentage of T units with free modifiers; and (3) the overall ousitv erf 
written expression. k ^ " 

Data for this study were collected during the fall quarter of ths ' 
1982-B3 acadeiTftc Quarterand involved forly^four students snrollsdifi 
English Ul Communication Skills. Pretest and posttM wrtftft-^ - 
samples were collected and analyzed for msan T-uhit length, mssh' • 
clause length, ratio of dsuses to T.y nits, percentage of words In frM 
modifiers and percentage of T-u nits vtith free modiflerm. Aons-w^ 
ANOVA and. descriptive statistics wers used to analyze the datsllM 
isvel of signlficsncssetforthestudjf was .08. . : . 7^ : 

The hypothesis of no oyerall effect was retain«j for the 
generative rhetoric on the Hunt anOChrisiensen measures sn^ 
written expression. Though ths results v^re not significant, ths 
expenms-ntal group did show some gsihs on three measures o( ' ^ 
syntactic wsturfty (words per cisuae. mean clause ienflthnff>^f^ 
of words in free modifiers snd.percentage of t.uhits with free 
modifiers). Statistical analysis of posttest data revealed that the 
control group scored higher, though not aignificsntly higher, on the ' 
^ o L®^ .^'"^"^ effectiveness. The'mean differencs of " : 

-2.12 between experimental and control group at oretest had 
decreasato-.i.05atposttest c / ^ «vn«i 
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